CHAPTER II.
A.  D.   1620-1621.     JULY-MARCH.     MTAT.  60.
THE state of the Exchequer continued to be Bacon's great subject of anxiety. His last letter of advice had as yet produced no effect. The Commissioners were working on as they could, but without any prospect of effecting a cure; and the King's study of the Bohemian question had not yet enabled him to take an attitude which would ensure him the sympathy of another Parliament. The proofs of the validity of Frederick's election which he had asked for had been laid before him in January, and about the same time an argument on the opposite side had been submitted on the part of Spain. His conclusion upon reading both sides was that though the estates of Bohemia were not bound to elect Ferdinand, it did not follow that they had a right to annul the election. The question therefore was " whether the deposition of a King once elected was valid by the constitution of Bohemia." Had it been possible for him, to keep quite out of the quarrel, it would have mattered little how long he was in coming to a conclusion upon that point. To take part with the new King of Bohemia, whether he were usurper or legitimate, would have been to engage in a cause destined to failure; to take part against him. would have been to enrage England and play into the enemy's hands; to offer mediation would have been to invite a second rejection without any hope of doing good. But unfortunately it was not practicable to keep altogether out of the quarrel. As soon as Frederick, in accepting the Bohemian throne, put himself at war with the Emperor, the Emperor began to makeassumed; and it pointed to the very abuse which brought the Court to an untimely end. " Indeed," says Chamberlain, writing on the 8th of July, 1620 "the world is now much terrified with the Star Chamber, there lieing not so little an offense against any proclamation but is liable and subject to the censure of that court." He does not, however, mention any particular case in which its power seems to have been abused : and the question whether an offense against a proclamation was justly censurable depends upon the question whether it was a proclamation of the law, or only of the King's pleasure. But the existence of the murmur may have suggested to Bacon the application of the remedy.
